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Speaking of 
Collar and Daniell’s First Year Latin (Revised) 


Professor Karl P. Harrington, 
of Wesleyan University, writes 


“A convenient book, well adapted for the purpose, viz. to introduce the 
pupil quickly, without unnecessary and confusing details, to the Latin 
language, develop a working vocabulary for Cesar, and keep the in- 
terest up through illustration, easy story, etc. As I look at these 
beautiful textbooks of today and compare them with the barren and 
relatively unattractive books that were in vogue when I was beginning 
Latin, I cannot help wondering how any student with a particle of 
studious interest can fail to enjoy and grow enthusiastic over beginning 


Latin.’ 
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GINN AND COMPANY New York City 


In re Place’s Beginning Latin 


“The three values of Latin—disciplinary value, value for English, 
and cultural value—are given prominence in Beginning Latin to an ex- 
tent which makes it a pioneer among first-year books. The suggestions 
for Study, Optional Readings, Latin Selections, the numerous and apt 
illustrations, the arrangement of vocabularies and the coherence of the 
exercises, the frequent and thorough reviews, and, above all, the promi- 
nence given to English, these all make Dr. Place’s book unique. The 
book is pervaded by a spirit of genuine Christian culture, for, while 
thoroughly preparing for Caesar, it does not unduly stress the military 
side of Roman life. And, as a distinguished professor in a neighboring 
institution of learning says, it compels the admiration of scholars and 
the enthusiasm of students. Beginning Latin justifies the study of 
Latin and vindicates its right to stand far in the lead of all books for 
the first year of the study of Latin.’—From a review of PLACE’S 
BEGINNING LATIN by T. W. Dickson, Syracuse University. 
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No. 28 


MARGINALIA FROM VERGIL 


In an article by Professor Knapp, on The Teaching 
of Vergil in Secondary Schools, THe CLASSICAL WEEKLY 
11.1-5, 9-13, the attention of teachers is called not only 
to the possibility, but also to the advisability, of doing 
original and independent study in Vergil'. Under the 
inspiration of this discussion, the writer has collected a 
few notes, references, comments, and observations from 
the margins and interleavings of his own copy of Vergil. 
Unless otherwise specified, references are to passages in 
the Aeneid. 

The awfulness of the omen of the wooden horse, 
quater ipso in limine substitit (2.242), is not appre- 
ciated by students. Stopping is as near as a rigid 
object can come to stumbling; no matter where it 
occurred, stumbling was an omen to be heeded?. 

When the Roman army was engaging in thanksgiving 
because of the capture of Veii, Camillus slipped and 
fell. To this misfortune were attributed the fate of 
Camillus himself and the destruction of Rome by the 
Gauls’. Just prior to the battle of Lake Trasimenus, 
the horse of Gaius Flaminius slipped and the rider fell 
over his head. The consul disregarded this omen as 
well as that of the standards which could not be torn 
from the ground. After the engagement, the body of 
Flaminius lay headless upon the battlefield; fifteen 
thousand Romans had been killed, six thousand cap- 
tured, and twenty thousand put to flight‘. 

In our Vergil sentence quater is placed first not merely 
for metrical reason The portent was made still more 
awful by the place where the horse stumbled, tpso in 
limine. 

Protesilaus, departing for Troy, stumbled over his 
father’s threshold (Ovid, Her. 13.85). He was the 
first Greek to fall a victim to Trojan weapons. When 
Tiberius Gracchus was leaving his home to go to the 
voting-place, he stumped his foot so hard that a nail 
was torn’. Before the day was over, he was a corpse in 
the Tiber. 

A person stumbling over a threshold should return: 
ter pedis offensi signo est revocata <Myrrha>, ter 
omen funereus bubo letali carmine fecit (Ovid, Met. 
10.452-453). Ovid, setting out into exile, intentionally 
stumbled three times that he might have to retrace his 

On such study see also Professor W. B. McDaniel's editorial, 
Self-Instruction, THe CLASSICAL WEEKLY 11.81-84. 

See Cicero, Div. 2.84; Pliny, N. H. 2.2 


sLivy 5.21.16; Valerius Maximus 1.5.2. 
‘Valerius Maximus 1.6.6. See also Plutarch, Fab. Max. 3; 


‘Plutarch, Tib. Gracch. 17.3; Valerius Maximus 1.4.2. 
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steps (Trist. 1.3.55). One should, in fact, return home 
if he stumbles when abroad (Augustinus, Doct. Christ. 
2.20.31). 

So dreadful was the portent of stumbling that to pre- 
vent the possibility of it the bride was at times lifted 
over the threshold of her husband’s home (Catullus, 
61.159-160). If she entered without being carried, she 
was extremely careful: Sensim super attolle limen 
pedes, nova nupta (Plautus, Cas. 815)*. 

Behind this superstition is “the idea that spirits 
haunt the vicinity of the house-door’’, This is shown 
by the fact that 
beneath the threshold, or on the door, were placed 
prophylactic substances to protect the house from evil 
spirits, and that the threshold, or the vicinity of the 
door, was the place for performing all sorts of magic 
rites, which are, in the last analysis, generally concerned 
with the spirits of the dead. 


Needless to say, the order of words should be pre- 
served in translation: ‘four times right on the thres- 
hold did it stop’. 

Our editors make many valuable suggestions as aids 
to translation, but they seldom comment on the neces- 
sity of retaining a suspended structure. The finest 
illustration of this device in Aeneid 1-6 is to be found in 
2.203-204: 

Laocoon, ductus Neptuno sorte sacerdos 

sollemnis taurum ingentem mactabat ad aras. 

Ecce autem gemini a Tenedo tranquilla per alta— 

horresco referens—immensis orbibus angues 

incumbunt pelago, pariterque ad litora tendunt. 


In the first two lines there are nine spondees and but 
three dactyls. The verses are stately and calm, 
Laocoon is peacefully sacrificing a bull. The rhythm 
catches some of the formality of the occasion. Then 
the quiet scene is rudely interrupted and the meter 
quickens. Ecce with the deictic -ce directs the atten- 
tion elsewhere and the adversative autem portends a 
change. Gemini indicates a two-fold source of danger, 
but does not divulge whether it is from man or beast. 
Before we are permitted to know the worst, we learn 
the direction from which the beings come, a Tenedo, 
the element through which they are approaching, 
tranquilla per alta, and, after an interruption, horresco 
referens, the character of their bodies, tmmensibus 


‘Many additional references may be found in M. B. Ogle, The 
House-Door in Greek and Roman Religion and Folk-Lore, Ameri- 
can Journal of Philology 32.251-271 See also Samter, Geburt, 
Hochzeit und Tod, 136-144, and Wordsworth, Fragments and 
Specimens of Early Latin, 393-394. 

7Ogle, 254 
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orbibus. Finally the curtain is raised and we see the 
obj cts of Aeneas’s terror, angues. 

Any translation that fails to take account of the sus- 
pended structure falls far short of the ideal of transla- 
tion, that of arousing in the auditor the same feelings 
that were aroused in the Roman. I would translate thus: 
‘Yet look! together <gemini> from Tenedus o'er the 
peaceful deep—I shudder on recalling it—in immense 
coils serpents are breasting the sea and side by side 
shoreward are wending their way’. 

In 5.151-152 Vergil refrains as long as possible from 
satisfying the reader’s anxiety to know which of the 
four contestants in the boat-race has gotten away in the 
lead: 

effugit ante alios primisque elabitur undis 

turbam inter fremitumque Gyas. 

Compare also, from the description of Aeneas’s last 
moments in Troy, subito cum creber ad auris visus 
adesse pedum sonitus (2.731-732), ‘when suddenly 
my ears there seemed to be present the steady tramp, 
tramp of feet’*. Vergil would doubtless have approved 
Coleridge's statement that poetry consists of the best 


LO 


words in the best order. 

Vergilian editors generally translate nec non by 
‘moreover’, ‘furthermore’, ‘likewise’, or state that the 
These translations fail to 
The second nega- 


negatives cancel each other. 
catch a note that is always present. 
tive is best translated by ‘fail’, ‘neglect’, ‘miss’, while 
the maia verb is rendered by an infinitive or a parti- 
ciple. A few illustrations are worth quoting. First 
take 1.707-708: 

Nec non et Tyrii per limina laeta frequentes 

convenere toris iussi discumbere pictis. 

The Tyrians ‘did not fail to come’. 
would mean simply that there were guests in addition 
to Aeneas and the Trojans, an idea already denoted by 
et, and would disregard the eagerness of the Tryians to 
share in the festivities. 

In 6.595-597 we have: 

Nec non et Tityon, Terrae omniparentis alumnum, 

cernere erat, per tota novem cul lugera corpus 

porrigitur. 


‘Furthermore’ 


It was ‘not possible to miss seeing (to o-erloot) 
Tityos’. The usual translation simply puts Tityos on 
a plane with the other creatures in Hades, whereas 
Vergil is hinting at his great size before he mentions the 
nine acres. 

Take next Aen. 6.183-184: 

Nec non Aeneas opera inter talia primus 

hortatur socios pariterque accingitur armis. 

Acacas, in spit: of startling experi:-nces, ‘does not 
neglsct to encourage his companions’. The translation 
should not make a commonplace of the event, disre 
garding the sollicitude of the leader for his followers. 

The Gildersleeve-Lodge (449.3) 
that “nec non is not simply equivalent to et, and; nec 

belongs to the sentence. non to the particular wort’. 


Grammar states 


yed to get a ridiculous effect 


chilblains 


*The same device may be emplo 
‘He strode along having under his feet 


Rhet. 3.2.6 = 1412 A). 


(Aristotle, 
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In the following line we are told at times to construe 
Vix 


Euroque supersunt (1.385). 


vix with supersunt: septem convolsae undis 
That it may go with the 
numeral, as some editors suggest, is shown by Horace, 
Carm., 1.37.12-13: 


navis ab ignibus 


sed minuit furorem vix una sospes 
In Aeneid 4 Vergil describes Aeneas’s preparations 


for departure from Carthage. Queen Dido, though 
unaware of them, had some sort of intuition, omnia tuta 
These words are generally translated, 


They 


effectively rendered, ‘fearing entire safety’. 


limens (298). 


‘fearing all things though safe’. are far more 
Dido was 
used to having her happiness interrupted, so that it is 
not strange that she feared entire safety. The idea is 
Macbeth: 


The Vergilan. 


immortally expressed by Shakespeare in 
“Security is mortal’s chiefest enemy”. 
passage suggests Ovid, Met. 7.47, Quid tuta times? 
Compare also Lucretius 2.558-559: neve ullo tempore 
credant subdola cum ridet placidi pellacia ponti. 

The Vergilian line is a good instance of rapa rpogdoxlay. 
Another aspect of the same figure is seen in ruit Oceano 
nox, involvens umbra magna terramque polumque 
Myrmidonumque dolos (2.250-252). A similar sur- 
prise for the reader, but with comic effect, is to be found 
in Pope®: 

Where thou, great Anna, whom three realms obey 

Dost sometimes counsel take and sometimes tea!®: 

In translating laetus, which seems to have meant 
originally ‘fat’, ‘rich"'™, it is better to err on the side of 
picturesqueness. Our annotated editions are almost 
unanimous in disregarding the possibility of metaphori- 
cal usage in this word, which is one of Vergil's favorite 
epithets. 

It never occurred to Cicero that the rural use of 
laetus was anything but metaphorical: 
herbi 


nam gemmare 


vitis", luxuriem esse in laetas segetes 


etiam rustici dicunt, he says in De Oratore 3.155. He 
The 
reader of the Georgics will have no doubt that Vergil 
introduced this word into the Aeneid as a stock farm 


gives us the same information elsewhere (Or. 81). 


metaphor (compare Hesiod, Works and Days, 775). 
He begins the Georgics with Quid faciat laetas segetes? 
Compare quo segetes gauderent frugibus (Ecl. 9.48). 
In the Georgics one meets the adjective laetus at every 
turn. ‘Happy’ are fruges (1.69), legumen (1.74), ager 
1.112), sata (1.325), litora (2.112), armenta (2.144), 
humus (2.184), vites (2.221), (2.252), 
2.525), palmes (2.363-364), flumina (3.310), pabula 
3.385), herbae (3.494). 

Many suggested translations for laetus sound rather 
“Let the field be 


tellu gramen 


flat for a language which can say: 


*Rape of the Lock, Canto 3, 7-8 
The following illustration is ‘t c ade’ He bolted the door 
1 his dinner 
give fet ppig fru ar’, ‘freudig frohlich 
eiter e meanings 
90 Cicero did not know that ‘bud’ is the literal meaning of 
gemma and ue is the transferred significati Quintilia 
was of (he same impression as ( icero necessitate rustici ge I 
in vitibus <di t>, quid enim dicerent aliud? 


tenera depascit in herba (Vergil, 


*%_Lompare luxuriem segetum 
(seorg. 1.112). 
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joyful and all that is therein: then shall all the trees 
of the wood rejoice”’ (Ps. 76.12); ‘The valleys also are 
covered over with corn; they shout for joy, they also 
sing’ (Ps. 65.13). 

Vergil follows a traditional Greek method of indica- 
ting fear when he speaks of the hair as standing on end: 
steteruntque comae (2.774); arrectaeque horrore comae 
(4.280)". The convention began in Homer and con- 
tinued through the Greek tragedians: see Iliad 24.359; 
Aeschylus, Sept. 564, Cho. 32; Sophocles, O. C 
1624-1625; Euripides, Hel. 632. Ona cylix by Brygus, 
the youthful Astyanax, who is being hurled by Neopto- 
lemus against the aged Priam, is represented with his 
hair standing on end", 

Parallels may readily be found in English: 

Then a spirit passed before me; the hair of my flesh 
stood up”. 

Comb down his hair; look, look, it stands upright'® 

I could a tale unfold whose slightest word 

Would. mame. . % 

Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 

And each particular hair to stand on end, 

Like quills upon the porcupine”. 

I am the Thane of Cawdor. 

If good, why do I yield to that suggestion 

Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair?! 

The locks that were wont her brow to shade 

Stood up erectly from her head!®. 

Darwin was in doubt about erection of the hair. He 
writes as follow 
As I did not feel sure whether writers of fiction might 
not have applied to man what they often observed in 
animals, | information from Dr. Crichton 
Browne with respect to the insane. He states in 
answer that he has repeatedly seen their hair erected 
under the influence of sudden and extreme terror*'. 


begged 


In 3.513-514 there occur the following lines: 

Haud segnis strato surgit Palinurus et omnis 

explorat ventos atque auribus aera captat. 

These lines are explained in Tak CLASSICAL WEEKLY 
10.24 as a method used by seafaring men to determine 
the direction of the 
there is a striking confirmatory passage that will appeal 


wind. In Captains Courageous 


to youthful readers of Kipling: 

He <Dan, the captain's son> could steer in anything 
short of half a gale from the feel of the wind on his face, 
humoring the We're Here just when she needed it™ 


* ompare erectus horret crini Seneca, Her Oct. 707 
yingui madidus crini momo inter subito etit horrores (Seneca, 
Why. 045-949 teteruntque rementes ceu visu squalore comae 
(Statius, The 11.674-675 me MSS. read genae instead of 
comae); vertice canities rigidis stetit hirta pillis (Ovid, Met 
10.425) 

‘See Fowler and Wheeler, Greek Archaeolog 408 Fur 
wangler-Reichhold, Griechische er ilerei 1, Plate 

4.1 

“King Henry VI, Part 2, Act 3, Scene 4 

vH et, Act 1, Scene § 

'M eth, Act 1 ene 4 

Scott, Marmion 2.585-586 

(°. Darwin, The Expressions of the Emotions in Man and Ani- 
mals (Appleton), 2904-295 

tlt may be noted that the muscles whose involuntary contraction 
causes the feeling that the hair is standing up are called arrcctores 


pili 


=Page 154 of the edition published by The Century Company for 
The Review of Reviews Company. 


As a person stands on the shore of the sea, the water 
seems to rise in the distance before him; we speak of 
Compare Bis denis Phrygium con- 
On this line Messrs. 


the ‘high seas’. 

scendi navibus aequor (1.381). 

Fairclough and Brown cite Tennyson (Choric Song): 
Is there any peace 

In ever climbing up the climbing wave? 

In describing the approach toward land of Dido and 
her followers, Vergil says (1.365), Devenere locos. 

In connection with the account of the departure 
from Troy of Aeneas (2.707 ff.) bearing his father on 
his shoulder, one can pertinently quote the pun in 
Suetonius’s Nero (39.2): 

Quis negat Aeneae magna de stirpe Neronem? 

Sustulit ille patrem, sustulit hic matrem 

Those having available the coin showing Aeneas 
carrying his father on his left shoulder and the Palla- 
dium in his right hand should not fail to show it at this 
point in the story™®. One of the writer’s observant 
students noted that according to Aeneas’s own story he 
did not touch the sacra, ‘the holies of holies’ (2.717-—720): 

Tu, genitor, cape sacra manu patriosque Penatis; 

me bello e tanto digressum et caede recenti 

attrectare nefas, donec me flumine vivo 

abluero. 

In 1.301, we have the expression remigio alarum, to 
In 6.19 Daedalus 
Ovid, Met. 8.228, 
the predicament of Icarus after his 


describe the flight of Mercury. 
consecrates his remigium alarum. 
thus d 
wings had melted off: 


cribes 
remigioque carens non ullas 
percipit alarum remis 
(Ovid, Met. 5.558); remigi pennarum (Lucre- 
tius 6.743). The metaphor is undoubtedly an heir- 
loom from Greek literature: see Aeschylus, Ag. 52; 
Euripides, Iph. T. 289; Lucian, Tim. 40*. 

It is a rather striking coincidence that we too use 
nautical terms in connection with flying. We speak of 
The flying-machine is called an air- 
In the slang glossary of the 


auras. Compare 


aerial navigation. 
ship; it has a propeller. 
Great War, a flying-officer who was promoted was said 
to have ‘shipped another stripe’. 

Satan “‘sleers his flight Aloft, incumbent on the dusky 
air’’ (Milton, P. L. 1.225-226),and God sees him “‘coast- 
ing the wall of Heaven” (P. L. 3.71). Raphael “Sadls 
between worlds and worlds” (P. L. 5.268). 

Vergil naturally strove to enhance the beauty of his 
works by a careful selection of words. Lyaeus is one 
illustration of this, but the word seldom has associations 
for the student. 
pare Liber) was the wine-god who freed from care. 


Lyaecus (from ‘to free’; com- 


Euripides (Cycl. 522) represents Bacchus as ‘greatest 
source of delight to mortals’. Compare 

Wine that maketh glad the heart of man*®. 

Give strong drink unto him that is ready to perish, 
and wine unto those that be of heavy hearts. 


"The coin is illustrated in Coins of the Roman Republic in the 
British Museum i. Plate cx, No. 20 

“In Odyssey 14.351 the hero ‘oars with his hands in swimming. 

“Psalms 104.15. 
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Let him drink and forget his poverty, and remember 
his misery no more”. 

Good faith, this same young sober-blooded boy doth 
not love me; now a man cannot make him laugh; but 
that makes no marvel, he drinks no wine’. 

A great difference in feeling is produced by slight 
changes in syntax. Ne and an imperative very com 
monly replace noli with the infinitive, but absiste and 
parce may also be used as a poetic noli: Nullae hi 
insidiae tales—absiste moveri (6.399); absiste precando 
viribus indubitare tuis (8.403-404); parce pias scelerare 
manus (3.42). <A striking instance of parce coordinated 
with a negative imperative is to be found in Ovid, 
Trist. 3.3.51: parce tamen lacerare genas, nec scinde 
capillos**, 

Cum is often used as an alternative for ef: pedem 
cum voce <= et vocem> repressit (2.378); caelo 
palmas cum voce tetendit (2.688; compare 3.177); 
fessos ventus cum sole reliquit (3.568); hanc vocem 
extremam cum sanguine fundo (4.621). 

Comitatus does duty for cum; ipse uno graditur 
comitatus Achate (1.312): see the editors there, e. g. 
Professor Knapp; Phrygiis comitata ministris (2.581). 
Stipatus is used in about the same way: an Tyriis 
omnique manu stipata meorum inferar (4.544-545). 

With every recurrence of the word pius and pietas 
in Vergil, students increase the ‘piety’ of Aeneas. The 
wider aspect of the Latin words can be brought home to 
students by a quotation from W. D. Howells (A Modern 
Instance, Chapter 40): 

He pulled off his black satin stock—the relic of ancient 
fashion which the piety of his daughter had kept in 
repair—and laid it on the table. 

The cognomen Pius was bestowed upon Quintus 
Metellus because of his efforts to have his father 
recalled from exile. 

The memory of difficulties surmounted is always 
pleasant: forsan et haec olim meminisse iuvabit (1.203). 
Compare Habet enim praeteriti doloris secura recor- 
datio delectationem (Cicero, Ad Fam. 5.12.4); quae 
fuit durum pati meminisse dulce est (Seneca, Herc. 
Fur. 656-657). 

In 4.407, Vergil speaks of ants which castigant 
moras. The noun means, of course, ‘delays’, but vir- 
tually equals morantes. Compare, “Bring in this 
admiration <= admired fellow> that we with thee 
May spend our wonder” (All's Well That Ends Well 
2.1.91-92); “Every minute is expectancy of more 
arrivance’ (= arrivals, Othello 2.1.42). In Ovid, 
Tristia 1.3.24, /acrimas virtually lacrimantes. 


lacrimas angulus omnis habet. 


“Proverbs 31.6-7 
King Henry IV 4.3.79-81 


‘Compare also Parce, precor, nostram tan 
CIL. 6.7872); Parce tuam, coniux, fletu quassare iu ‘ CIL 
6.12, 6§ 

Por the elegy, which requires a light touch, the prosaic noli with 
the infinitive is generally eschewed the more graceful parce is 
employed See K. F. Smith, Tibullus, page 318 

There are still other ways of avoiding soli with the infinitive 
compare e. g. Quid sit futurum cras, fuge quaerere (Horace, Carm. 
1.9.23 Mitte and omitte are used in similar fashion 


Periods of time and measures of weight were of course 
tandardized, yet to the various units of time and meas- 

ure we often find applied such adjectives as magnus, 
totus, and parvus. Seasons are not longer or shorter, 
nor are measures greater or smaller because of the 
presence of these modifiers. The usage is, however, 
very effective because of the emotional connotation of 
the words. On several occasions Vergil uses this idiom: 
Interea magnum sol circumvolvitur annum (3.284); 
triginta magnos volvendis mensibus orbis imperio 
explebit (1.269-270); Hic iam ter centum fotos*® 
regnabitur annos (1.272); argenti magnum dat ferre 
talentum (5.248). In the next quotation, the adjective 
perpetuum adds nothing to the length of the biennium, 
but it shows how time dragged for the speaker: Bien- 
nium ibi perpetuum misera illum tuli (Terence, Hec. 
57). 

Magnum talentum may be compared to our expression 
‘a cool cold thousand’. At times a large sum may 
seem small: ‘“bequeathed’ me by will but poor a 
thousand crowns’’ (As You Like It 1.1.). Compare 
also a ‘paltry farthing’. For expressions of time we 
may compare ‘‘a little month’ (Hamlet 1.2.47); 
“Swift to its close ebbs out life’s little day” (Lyte, 
Eventide). 

Apropos of perque pedes traiectus lora tumentis (2.273), 

Professor Knapp remarks that “Vergil thought of 
Hector as dragged round Troy while still living; dead 
limbs do not swell from violence’. It is worth quoting 
in this connection a confirmatory passage from Gilbert 
Murray, Rise of the Greek Epic, 118. In discussing 
the expurgation from the Iliad of references to barbarous 
practices he writes: 
We know that the dead body of Hector was dragged by 
Achilles round the walls of Troy. That seems bad 
enough. Itseemed so tothe poet: and the repentance 
of Achilles is the main theme of the last two books of 
the Jliad. But a far worse story was really handed 
down by the tradition. There are fragments of the 
rude unexpurgated saga still extant, according to 
which Hector was alive when his enemy tied him to the 
chariot rail and proceeded to drag him to death. 
Sophocles, always archaic in such matters, explicitly 
follows this legend (Ajax, 1031). So does Euripides 
Androm. 309). Even so late a writer as Vergil seem 
to adopt it. In fact, it may be said on the whole to 
dominate the tradition. 

The dragging of the body of Hector three tim 
around the walls of Troy (1.483) seems at first blush to 
have been a ruthless act on the part of Achilles. There 
were, however, some extenuating circumstances. <A 
scholium on Iliad 22.397 says that it was a Thessalian 
custom to drag the body of a murderer around the 
grave of his victim and that Achilles was merely follow- 
ing an ancestral tradition in his treatment of Hector. 

In common with other writers, Vergil likes to use the 
same word twice of different persons: compare e. g. 
illum absens absentem auditque videtque (4.83); me 
famulo famulamque Heleno transmisit habendam 


Servius explains fotos by sine intermissione. 
“See Professor Fay's edition of the Mostellaria, note on 647 
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(3.329); Te sequar et coniunx exsulis exsul ero (Ovid, 
Trist. 1.3.82); Puerum te vidi puer. At ego te video 
mator maiorem (Plautus, Capt. 630-631)", 

This type of figura etymologica is common in Greek: 
for examples see Aeschylus, Prom. 19, 192, 218; 
Sophoe les, Frag. 695, Jebb; Euripides, Bacch. 470, 504, 
Cyel. 554. 

Via . . . invia, ‘pathless path’, is a peculiar 
type of oxymoron in which the adjective contains the 
same root as the noun. Compare numeri innumeri 
(Plautus, apud Gellium 1.24.3); innumero numero 
(Lucretius 2.1054). Parallels may readily be found 
in Greek, e. g. in Aeschylus, Prom. 545, Cho. 44; 
Sophocles, Ajax 665. Compare, too, Swinburne’s 
“fruitless fruit’. 

Vergil makes effective use of polysyndeton, e. g. in 
4.682-683 

Exstinxti te meque, soror, populumque patresque 

Sidonios urbemque tuam. 

A fine instance of the cumulative effect produced by 
this figure occurs in Exodus 8.3: 

And the river shall bring forth frogs abundantly, 
which shall go up and come into thine house, and into 
thy bedchamber, and upon thy bed, and into the house 
of thy servants, and upon thy people, and into thine 
ovens, and into thy kneading-troughs. 

The imposing word chiasmus and the quoting with 
such reverence of the heirloom of our text-books, 
‘fresh fields and pastures new’, gives the student the 
idea that the arrangement is principally a classicism 
and that instances of it in English are curiosities. A 
few fresh examples may be cited from Paradise Lost: 
“Desperate revenge and battle dangerous” (2.107); 
“Faltering speech and visage incomposed” (2.989); 
“The debt immense of endless gratitude” (4.52); ‘‘to 
venture down and up to reascend” (3.19-20); ‘Thus 
with the year Seasons return: but not to me returns 
Day” (3.40-42); ‘“‘shall be fulfil His malice and thy 
goodness bring to naught”’ (3.157-158). 

The use of the present tense with certain expressions 
of time to denote an act beginning in the past and con- 
tinuing up to and including the present is common in 
classical and modern languages. In Latin other expres- 
sions besides tam, tam diu, iam pridem, menses, annos 
may be so employed. A notable instance occurs in 
6.791: hic vir, hic est tibi quem promitti saepius 
audis, ‘This, this is the man whom you have so often 
been hearing promised to you"’. The Latin idiom may 
be paralleled in Shakespeare, e. g. “How does your 
honour for this many a day?”’ (Hamlet 3.1.91); ‘Those 
dispositions that of late transform you from what you 
rightly are’’ (King Lear 1.4.242) 

In describing the aureus ramus, Vergil says: nam- 
que ipse volens facilisque sequetur, si te fata vocant 


(6.146-147). It seems at first thought rather incon- 
“Compare also praesens praesenti (Plautus. Most. 1075); flen- 
tem flens (Ovid, Trist. 1.3.17); vivo viva (Ovid. Trist. 1.3.63); 


scidit ore natos impio, sed nesciens, sed nescientes (Seneca, Thy. 


1067-1068). 


“Atalanta in Calydon, 


gruous to apply the word ‘follow’ to something which is 
to be plucked and carried away, yet we find the same 
Iliad 3.376 

In 2.121 we find indirect questions depending on a 
verbal foun: tremor cui fata parent, quem poscat 
Apollo. Compare cogitatione quantum illa res utili- 
tatis esset habitura (Cicero, Lael. 27). Shakespeare 
uses the same construction: “jealousy what might 
befall your travel’’ (T. N. 3.3.8). Illustrations may be 


found also in Milton: “Thy fear . . .. will save 
us trial what the least can do” (P. L. 4.854-855); 
“thy words . . . Argue thy inexperience what 


behooves” (P. L. 4.930-931). 

Jussive subjunctives in the third person may be 
paralleled by fossilized subjunctives in English, e. g. 
“Hallowed be Thy name, Thy kingdom come” 
‘Heaven help us’, ‘Woe betide us’, ‘The devil take the 
hindmost’. 

The following line is extremely convenient for illus- 
trating the varying quantity of a syllable containing a 
short vowel followed by a mute plus r (2.663): 

Gnatum ante ora patris patrem qui obtruncat ad aras. 

As in Greek we find dua and déuas used as practical 
equivalents of personal pronouns, so in Latin we see 
caput and corpus employed in the same way: Stat 
casus renovare omnis omnemque reverti per Troiam et 
rursus caput me> obiectare periclis (2.750-751); 
testor utrumque caput (= et me et te: 4.357); 
corripio ¢ stratis corpus (3.176); corripit e somno 
corpus (4.572; compare corripuit sese, 6.472). 

At times we find in the Aeneid the old forms vinclum 
and periclum. The ease with which anaptyctic or 
‘gliding’ vowels develop may be illustrated in English, 
by e. g. Bul(u)garian, burg(u)lar, el(u)m, fil(u)m, 
pru(ijne, casual(i)ty, gym(i)nasium,  pilg(e)rim, 
child(e)ren, rememb(e)rance, Hen(e)ry, hind(e)rance, 
ath(e)lete, umb(e)rella. There is a story of a student 
who in describing Alexander's conquests told how he 
overran province after province, and finally broke out 
into Bact(e)ria. 

In some texts we find hiems written hiemps with the 
inorganic p. The same phenomenon can be seen in 
Thom(p)son, cham(b)re (from camera), or in forms that 
the teacher hears all too frequently, drown(d)ed, 
attack(t)ed. Plum(b) is sometimes seen on papers. 


EVANSVILLE COLLEGE > 
VUGENE 
Evansville, Ind. ENE 


S. McCartney. 


REVIEW 


Beginning Latin: An Introduction, By Way of 
English, to the Latin Language. By Perley Oak- 
land Place. New bigs American Book Com- 
pany (1919). Pp. + 398. 

Professor Place has added onaiias thoroughly good 
book to the number of available primers. The distinc- 
tive quality of Beginning Latin’ is perhaps the consis- 
tency with which the author has emphasized every- 
where the relation of Latin to English. “The direct 
aim . . is the learning of Latin by the help of 
English and of English by the help of Latin”, he says in 
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the Preface (iv). To attain the end proposed, various 
devices are used, new and old. Derivation Exercises 
occur constantly in the Lessons. In the Vocabularies 
related English words are printed beside the Latin 
words: there are several excellent discussions of the 
Latin element in English, of which three may be men- 
tioned, The Form of Latin Words in English (§ 229), 
The Importance of Latin Words in English (§ 230), 
and Latin Words in Algebra and Biology (§ 301). 
Excellent explanations of grammatical principles as 
applied to English precede the introduction of ‘rules’ 
of Latin grammar. It should save much time and pre- 
vent confusion to have these explanations incorporated 
in the text-book. 

The attempt is most laudably made to maintain a 
special Latin ‘atmosphere’ throughout the book. It is 
wovided liberally with miniature articles on topics of 

oman history and civilization, such as The Tiber 
(§ 54), Roman Arches (§ 177), The Bridges of Rome 
($ 84), Walls of Rome (§ 106), The Roman Dress (§ 419), 
The Roman Religion (§ 482). Notably welcome is the 
explanation of the Calendar (§ 345). Reinforcing the 
effect of the articles, there is a wealth of illustrations, 
nearly all of them good, several even unusual in inter- 
est or charm, such as the picture on page 152, The 
Shepherd, from the tomb of Statilius Taurus. There 
are pages of Familiar Quotations from Latin, Latin 
Words and Phrases in Common Use, Latin Abbrevia- 
tions in English, and at the head of each Chapter 
stands a Latin motto. All the literary and antiquarian 
material just mentioned is marked ‘‘Optional”’ and isnot 
included in the Lessons. It 1s pretty certain the pupils 
will generally read the articles and derive benefit from 
them. 

The Lessons themselves are grouped in sixty Chap- 
ters, subdivided into Sections. Each Section 1s 
designed to serve as one Lesson. Twelve of the sixty 
Chapters are Reviews, placed at equal intervals. 48 
Chapters have 104 Sections among them. In addition, 
there are more than thirty Latin Selections, stories of 
varying length, totalling about seven hundred lines. 
Altogether, there is in the book material for from 130 to 
150 lessons at least—104 Sections, 12 Reviews, and the 
Selections. 

The material of these Lessons.is handled usually with 
clearness and in an interesting fashion; it is also on the 
whole well chosen and well arranged. Typically good, 
to take a small instance, is the sensible presentation of 
the use of the Reflexive Pronouns (page 116). The 
chapter on The Formation of Latin Words will be 
useful. 

On the other hand, there are a few things to regret 
in connection with choice of topics and the order in 
which they are introduced, as, for example, the early 
appearance of all three types of Yes-and-No Questions, 
in Chapter II, the omission of the Passive Periphrastic, 
Dative of Reference, and Indirect Subordinate Clauses, 
and the inclusion of the Subjective Genitive. In regard 
to method of presentation, also, the reviewer feels that 
several parts of the book are unsatisfactory; in some 
of these matters, however, there is a recogrni.cd diver- 
gence of opinion as to what is correct. 

1) Paradigms of nouns and verbs include transla- 
tions of the several cases, moods, tenses, etc. 

(2) The wording of the dative rule (page 25) may 
readily be misinterpreted: ‘In Latin, the relation fo or 
for is expressed by the dative case’’. Further, in this 
place satdlor is parsed as indirect object in the sentence 
“The farmer gives money to the sailor’. Does not the 
most accurate English usage require that sator be 
recognized as part of a prepositional phrase, not as an 
object? 
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(3) On page 44 there is a statement about the forma- 
tion of the perfect indicative active of verbs of the first 
conjugation which is not strictly accurate, being too 
sweeping. . It seems best that Beginners’ books should 
not teach anything that later on in the course will be 
found to be false. i 

(4) In the treatment of result clauses, on page 255, 
the rule for the use of tenses is not worded in a fashion 
.which will be likely to enlighten the pupil; and in a foot- 
note the statement is made that after a past tense a 
clause of result regularly has the perfect subjunctive. 
New books continue to propagate this doctrine of tense 
usage; but certain facts are against it. In the whole 
of Caesar, De Bello Gallico, there are but 9 perfects 
following secondary tenses in result clauses, and 112 
occurrences of the imperfect; and in all Cicero’s Ora- 
tions 403 imperfects were found by an investigator as 
against 61 perfects. The statistics are taken from 
Byrne, The Syntax of High School Latin*, 20. 

(5) The difficulty of managing cum-clauses is of 
course well known; it is not surmounted by Professor 
Place. The rules on page 308 lack definiteness, and a 
definition: what is “A temporal clause with cum, 
when, while’? If any clause in which cum means 
when or while is temporal, then the first statement made 
in § 509 is inaccurate. 

Teachers who prefer that their classes shall escape 
as soon as possible from the narrow confines of a primer 
and shall begin at the earliest possible moment to read 
genuine Latin written by Romans may not find this 
book easy to use, for certain things that seem indispen- 
sable to success in reading ungraded Latin are placed 
late in the book. For example, the subjunctive is not 
begun until Chapter XLVI, in the last quarter of the 
book; the Albative Absolute does not appear until 
Chapter LII. These teachers might, however, find 
that the book would serve excellently as a second book, 
as a review and continuation after a primer of the 
briefer, less comprehensive type. 

Finally, one may be permitted a doubt as to the 
cogency, for young minds, of the arguments for study- 
ing Latin which are advanced in the first paragraph of 
the Preface, Why American Boys and Girls Should 
Study Latin. It is a pity, too, that there is no intima- 
tion here, that Latin is of value per se, and not merely as 
a means of learning other subjects and of gaining certain 
moral and mental benefits. I am reminded of a quota- 
tion from an article by President Birge, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, given in THe CLAssICAL WEEKLY 
13.184; let Latin teachers but hold the faith of which 
President Birge speaks, and Latin classes, we may hope, 
will still without argument and formal reasons be 
qui tly hope ful of good to be obtained. 


Tue Scnoot., SUSAN FOWLER 


New York City 


THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
ATLANTIC STATES 


Fourteenth Annual Meeting 


The Fourteenth Annual Meeting of The Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States was held at The 


Johns Hopkins University, April 30 and May 1. The 


programme was carried out as printed in THE CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY 13.177, except that Dr. Harley found himself 
unable to be present, and his paper was withdrawn; 
Professor Louis E. Lord, Secretary-Treasurer of The 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South, 
who was present as Delegate from that Association, 
presented a paper entitled Two Imperial Poets. Pro- 
fessor Lord also, at the Annual Dinner, presented the 
greetings of his Association. 
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The attendance was satisfactory. Many members 
testified that the programme was one of high interest. 
The papers were well! presented, and several called forth 
discussion. They will be published in THE CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY. 

Several amendments to the Constitution were 
adopted. One of these abolishes the rebate to local 
Classical Associations; another adds the retiring Presi- 
dent of the Association to the Executive Committee; 
another enacts into law the arrangements with respect 
to the Fall Meetings of the Association. For a fuller 
statement of the amendments see THE CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY 13.194. The remaining amendment there 
set forth was, on Professor Knapp's motion, laid on the 
table, ‘‘without prejudice to the amendment 

The Committee on Resolutions (Professor A. E. 
Gobble, of Albright College, Mr. W. A. Eckels, of 
Washington, and Dr. A. W. Howes, of Philadelphia) 
presented a report, which was enthusiastically adopted, 
expressing the thanks of the Association to The Johns 
Hopkins University for its hospitality, to President 
Goodnow, for his address of welcome, to The Johns 
Hopkins Club, to Professor D. M. Robinson, for the 
arrangements so effectively made and carried out for 
the comfort of the Association, to Dr. Mary E. Arm- 
strong, for her work in caring for the comfort of the 
ladies, to the Baltimore Classical Club for its coopera- 
tion in making the meeting a success, to The Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South for sending a 
Delegate, to Professor Lord, as such Delegate, for his 
Greetings and his paper, to all those who presented 
papers at the meeting or took part in their discussion, to 
Professor and Mrs. Robinson for entertaining the 
Association at a Tea at their house, and finally to Dr. 
Gummere and Professor Knapp, the retiring President 
and the Secretary-Treasurer. The following officers 
were elected: President, Professor David Moore 
Robinson, The Johns Hopkins University; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Professor Charles Knapp; Vice-Presidents, 
Professor Willis P. Woodman, Hobart College, Geneva, 
New York, Professor Helen H. Tanzer, Hunter College, 
Mr. Arthur S. Chenoweth, High School, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, Professor Arthur L. Wheeler, Bryn Mawr 
College, Professor Evan T. Sage, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Mr. H. A. Norris, Friends Academy, Wilming 
ton, Delaware, Dr. P. H. Edwards, City College, 
Baltimore; Miss Mildred Dean, Central High School, 
Washington, D. C. Professor Knapp was elected as 
Representative of the Association on the Council of the 
American Classical League. 


The report of the Secretary-Treasurer, in summary, 
was as follows: 


The balance on hand in the Treasury of the Associa 
tion, current cash account, March 31, 1919, was $78.21. 
The receipts during the year were as follows: dues, 
$1322, interest, on funds in Emigrant Industrial Sav 
ings Bank, $13.10, on Liberty Loan Bonds, $19.01, 
from sale of the pamphlet, Practical Value of Latin, 
15.96, from sale of reprintsof Professor Cooper's paper, 
b. 5, from University of Chicago Press account, sur 
1 . $1.66, a total of $1,380.48. The total amount 1: 
the fund was thus $1,458.69. The expenditures were 
as follows: for Annual meeting, 1919, balance, $54.75, 
for Annual Meeting, 1920, printing, $29.58, to THE 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY, Vol. 13, $31, Vol. 14, $541, Vol. 15, 
$91, interest, on funds in Emigrant Industrial Savings 
Bank, transferred to the Bank, $13.10, clerical assist- 
ance, $271.67, postage, $81.49, printing, $11.30, sup- 
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plies, $5, rebates, $69.50, to THe CLAssICAL WEEKLY 
for advertising in the special issue of March 1, $15, 
travelling expenses (mostly in connection with the 
American Classical League), $150.49, telephone and 
telegrams, $1.85, a total of $1,365.73. The balance in 
the current cash account, on April 22, 1920, was $92.96. 

Besides, the Association has $401.73 in the Savings 
Bank, and $300 invested in Liberty Loan Bonds. Its 
total assets are thus $794.69. 

On March 31, 1919 the balance to the credit of THEe 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY, current cash account, was $183.48. 
The receipts during the year, from all sources, were 
The total in the funds was thus $2,925.72. 
The expenditures of all sorts were $2,726.85. The 
balance in the current cash account, on April 22, 1920, 
was thus $198.87. To this must be added the sum of 
$610.61 in the Savings Bank, and the suri of $500 
invested in Liberty Loan Bonds. The total assets of 
THE CLAssICAL WEEKLY are thus $1,309.48 

During the year the sum of $299.65 was sent to The 
University of Chicago Press, to cover 155 subscriptions 
to Volume 15 of The Classical Journal, and 64 subscrip- 
tions to Volume 15 of Classical Philology. 

The number of members reported to the Association 
at its Annual Meeting in 1919 was 582. Since that time 
31 members have paid dues for 1918-1919, so that the 
total membership for 1918-1919 was thus 613. On 
April 22, 1920, 637 members had paid dues for the year 
1919-1920. The present report therefore shows 56 
members more than the report of a year ago, and 24 
members more than the final membership for 1918-1919. 

The report of a year ago showed that 542 persons had 

paid subscriptions to THE CLAssICAL WEEKLY. Since 
that time 23 persons have paid subscriptions for Volume 
12, which expired on May 31, 1919 (total for this volume 
565). Up to April 22, 1920, 545 persons had paid sub- 
scriptions to Volume 13, which will expire on May 31 
next. 
The figures for subscription to The Classical Journal 
and Classical Philology for the past six years are as 
follows: on account of The Classical Journal, 147, 
143, 162, 161, 126, and 155; on account of Classical 
Philology, 62, 63, 67, 67, 57, and 64 

The total cost of the pamphlet, The Practical Value 
of Latin, printing (15,000 copies and postage, to April 
22, 1920), was $283.91; the amount received from sales 
of the pamphlet was $326.86. There was thus an 
apparent profit of $42.95. From this must be deducted, 
however, (unknown) postage costs, in mailing copies to 
purchasers, that were not kept separately until three 
he cost of 5,000 copies of Professor 
Cooper's paper was $30.77. The sum received from 
sales, to April 22, 1920, was $57.65. The apparent 
profit was thus $26.88. Over against this lie unknown 
postage costs; they have not at any time been kept 
separately C. K. 


years ago. 


THE AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE 

The Annual Meeting of the American Classical 
League will be held on Wednesday and Thursday, 
June 23-24. 
but I venture the guess that the meeting will be held 
at the Hughes High School. 
esecur detailed information, later, from Professor A. F. 
West, Princeton, New Jersey. 


At this writing, I do not know the place, 


Those interested can 


| 
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CLASSICAL ARTICLES IN NON-CLASSICAL 
PERIODICALS 


Asiatic Review—April, Egyptological Notes, W. R. Dawson 
, précis of the historical value of the Greek papyri!; G 
ivoira, Moslem Architecture: Its Origins and Development 
(T. W. Arnold) [Rivoira, flatly contradicting Professor 
Strzygowski and others, contends that im the art of building 
Rome was the teacher both of Oriental Christianity and of 

Siam) 

Athenaeum—Feb. 13, Ancient British Earthworks and Trenches 
in Epping Forest, W. C. Reedy fon English earthworks of the 
Roman period near London|.—Feb. 20, New Rome = (( 
Diehl Histoire de l'Empire Byzantin) [described as lucid 
concise; superior to any similar work in English in recounting 
the principal phases of the history of Christian Constanti 
nople|.—Feb. 27, From the Greek Anthology, R. A. Furness 
[poetical versions of Pal. Anth. 7.280, 9.333; and Planudean 
Rath (Didot) 231).—March 19, G. T. Rivoira, Moslem 
Architecture Its Origins and Development (E. M. F.) [the 
reviewer declares that Rivoira. when in doubt as to the origin of 
an archetectural feature, finds it at Rome].—March 26, From 
the Palatine Anthology, R. A. Furness [poetical renderings of 
Pal. Anth. 10.28, 0.480].—April 2, An Ancient Ballet-Master, 
J. T. Sheppard = (G. Vurtheim, Stesichoros’ Fragmente und 
Biographu 

American Oxonian—April 20, The Greek Question, PF. J. Wylie 
{recapitulation of the arguments for and against compulsory 
Greek at Oxford] 

Biblical World-—— March, (J. H. Moulton, A Grammar of New Testa 
ment Greek, Vol. 2, Part 1) [Moulton maintains that Jesus and 
his disciples were thoroughly familiar with the Greek language} 

Contemporary Review—Feb., The First Reform in Education, 
J. H. Simpson [suggestions for improvirig the teaching of Latin 
and Greek 

Porum—Feb., Aphrodite, J. C. Miller [poem; modern in tone]. 

Illustrated London News—PFeb. 28. Arch of Constantine fa photo- 
graph of the arch with explanation that the photograph pre- 
viously published showing the arch covered with loan posters 
was ‘faked’ March 13, Miss Sybil Thorndike as Medea 
[photograph of Miss Thorndike in the tile rfle, with note ona 
zondon production of the Medea, in Murray's translation 
A Mystery of Early Rome, R. Lanciani [illustrated article on a 
secret lodge for occult worship discovered in 1917, under the 
ruilway embankment just outside the Porta Maggiore]. 

Manchester Guardian (Weekly Edition)—March 5, The Ena of 
Compulsory Greek [comment on the abolition of compulsory 
Greek at Oxford 


Mercury (London)—~March, The Modern Hippolytus, K. Rushby 


[poem]; Society of Antiquaries [note on the discovery at 
Cyprus of stone statues with many of the inted surfaces in a 


state of brillia $s range in date from 
the seventh » Greco-Roman times Royal 
Numismatic Society [summary of a lecture on The Coinages 
of Augustus, delivered by E h 

Nation (London March 27. More * wslations [short reviews of 
several volumes of the Loeb Classical Library 

Nation (New York March 20, J. C. Hoppin, A. Handbook of 
Attic Red-Pigured Vases, Vol. 2; Mary A. B. Herford, A Hand- 
book of Greek Vase Painting (Gisela M. A. Richter 

New Statesman—aApril 3, (W. W. Fowler, Roman Essays and Inter 


{the volume contains briefer comments and casual 


pretations 
papers of Dr. Powler 
Outlook April 14, The American Academy in Rome [illustrated], 
The Review April 10, The Tragedy of Pygmalion, Raphael Demos 
humorous comment on the tale of Pygmalion and Galatea 
April 17, Medea at the Garrick, O. W. Pirkins [Mr. Pirkins 
finds the Medea a foolish and revolting play 


Revue des Deux Mondes—March, L'Armée d'Occupation de 
l' Egypte sous la Domination Romaine, René Cagnat; Un 
Nouvel Essai sur Virgile, A. Beaumier = (A. Bellesort, Virgile). 


Spectator—Feb. 21, The “Golden Measure" and Greek Art [not« 
on a new theory of Greek proportions propound by 


Hambidge].—Feb. 28, Classics for the Amateur [x ment on 
thirteen authors in the Loeb Classical Library] March 13, 
Greece in India = (G. R. Banerjee. Hellenism in Ancient 


India) [a useful summary of the discussions of British, French 
and German authorities, vitiated by extreme carelessness in 
details] March 27, (J. Burnet, The Greek Strain in English) 
note on a lecture which traced a passage in Shakespeare to its 
source in Greek ideas! 


Times (London) Educational Supplement—Feb. 26, Greek at 
Oxford [leading article]; Greek at Oxford [letter from A. C. 
Headlam; good]; (T. L. Hea Euclid in Greek) fhighly 


praised Compulsory Greek [leading article raising the ques- 
tion whether or not the modern world has surpassed the Greek 
achievements in mental discipline, humanism, the love of 
scientific truth, political wisdom]; Greek at Oxford [discussion 
of compulsory Greek at Oxford]; (A. B. Poynton, FPlosculi 
Graeci ){a Greek chrestomathy March 11, A Revival of 
Greek [prophesies a revival of Greek in sp of the abolition 


of compulsory Greek at Oxford]; The F f Greek, A. A 
David [correspondence]; Science or Classi irticle showing 
the need for a serious study of both March 18, Greeks and 
Barbarians [maintains that an intelligent judgment 

Greek, not fanatical and ignorant worship, will 
enjoy the best Greek literature not less but more]; 
of Greek [correspondence by W. H. D. Rouse 
J. Penoyre, L Strangeways, and ‘‘Sheffiel 
of Latin [correspondence by “‘a schoolmaster 
Secondary Schools[report of an address b 
effective teaching of Greek and Latin i 
water, Four Centuries of Greek Learning in 
March 25, The Future of Greek [correspondence on compulsory 
Greek]|.—April 1, The Future of Greek, H. R. James |corres- 
pondence on compulsory Greek} 


Times (London) Literary Supplement—Jan. 15, (H. G. E. White, 
Ausonius with an English Translation) [good introduction; not 
generally inaccurate, but with a tendency to overwork certain 
words in translating and lacking a due sense of prose rhythm]; 
Archaeological Researches in Italy [report, by T hby 

hal ntimued in the number for 


the last two and a half years ‘ 

Jan. 22 Feb. 5. (R. J. Cholrneley lylls of Theocritus 
[accurate and scholarly edition, but lack in literary appre- 
ciation) H. de Vere Stacpoole, Sappho) [good poetical render- 
ings, by a poet, however, who is evidently unaware of the 
existence of the papyrus fragments Feb. 12, (H. R. Hall 
The Ancient History of the Near East) [the reviewer speaks it 
fair]; (A. Maurel, A Month in Rome) [pictures Rome “through 
rainbow mists of his own emotions]; (P. C. Wilson, Wagner's 
Dramas and Greek Tragedy March 1. Hellenism and the 
East (G. N. Banerjee, Hellenism in Ancient India) [‘‘It is im- 
possible to say that a goo %k judged by the standards 
of scholarship in Europe and { rica’ March 11, Early 
Middlesex and Caesar, W. R. Lethal t letter discussing 


Caesar's marches in Britain]; (A. T. Ro 


n, A Grammar of 
the Greek New Testament) [This work is be nd cavil the 
most learned, the most exhaustive and the most up-to-date 
work its subject March 18, Marti and the pigran 


eal Library Hellenism and the East, W. R 
ot l t rt on the art of the Orient 
March 25. A Modern Latin Epigram, J]. M. Wilson 
April 1. A Scotch Poet and Humanist [comment on an edition 
by L. M. Watt of Douglas's Aeneid, the earliest translation of 

the Aeneid in Britain] 
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Warren, E. P.: Alcmaeon, Hypermestra, 

Caeneus (Knapp 104 
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British Education, Classics In, C. Knapp. . 105 -106, 144 
Burchett, Bessie R.: see Reviews 
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Catilinarian Orations, Studies in, C. Knapp 
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Certificate System, etc., W. B. McDaniel... . 65-66 
Chase, Cleveland K.: see Reviews 
Chicago Classical Club a 
Chickering, Edward C.: see Reviews, Main- 

waring, Wye 

Christmas Day: Latin Piece about...... oF 127 


Cicero, C. E. E. B. Examinations in, N. G. 


Oration Pro Marcello, Vocabulary of, S. A. 

Hurlbut 57-63 
Pro Marcello, Aid to Study of, C. Knapp. . 63 


Studies in the Catilinarian Orations, C. Knapp 
193-196, 201-204 
See Lodge; Reviews, Roberts, Winstedt; 
Sage 


‘lassical Articles in Non-Classical Periodicals 
55-56, 72, 88, 128, 184, 191-192, 216, 224 
“lassical Associations, etc.: 
American Classical League 
Atlantic States 


15-16, 224 
48, 88, 152, 177, 223-224 


Catholic Classical Conference : 143 
Chicago Classical Club 8, 72, 160 
Greater Boston 7-8, 55, 88, 152 
New England 200 
New England, Eastern Mass. Section , 152 
New Jersey 64 
New York 32, 55, 96, 104, 144, 191 
New York State Teachers’ 32, 48, 83 
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87-88, 128, 152, 176, 191, 216 
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Liberal Studies 71-72, 143, 168, 215 


Pittsburgh and Vicinity . 16,55 
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Washington 


‘lassical Association of the Atlantic States 
87-88, 152, 177, 223-224 
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Classical Club of Philadelphia 87, 88, 128, 152, 191 
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Classification of the Similes of Homer, ElizaG. 

Wilkins 154-159 
Classics in British Education........--- 105-106, 144 
Classics, Value of. 105-106 


Clement of Alexandria: see Reviews, Butter- 
worth 
Conway, R. S.: see Reviews 
Cooper, Lane: Things Old and New........ 107-111 
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De Die Natali Christi, Frances A. Fessenden. . 127 
Dennison, Walter: see Reviews, Dennison, 
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Derivatives, English, and the Study of Latin, 
Levees 49-50 
DeVore, Madge: see Reviews 
Durham, Donald Blythe: see Reviews, Holtz- 
hausser, Price 


Editorials: 
By Charles Knapp: 
Analysis of Horace, Sermones 2.3 ....... 73-74 
A Teacher of English on the Teaching of 


English Derivatives and the Study of Latin 49-50 
Life Versus a Living ... 185 
Mr. Kadison on Ovid as a Writer of Short 

Professor Tenney Frank on ‘Agriculture i in 

Recent Translations of the Classics (espec- 

ially in the Loeb Classical Library) 

145-147, 153-154, 161-162, 169-170 

Sir William Osler on the Classics (espec- 

ially Aristotle and Lucretius) 89-90 
“The Classics in British Education” . 105-106 

By W. B. McDaniel: 

A Proper Use of Translations: Excerpts for 


Sight Reading of Latin 33-34 
The Certificate System and Quantitz ative 
Requirements in Latin . 65-66 


Education, British, The Classics in, C. Knapp 
105-106, 144 

Educators, Doctrines of the Great: see Reviews, 

Rusk 
England, Archaeological Notes from, A. W. 

Van Buren owen 5-6 
English Derivatives and Latin Stems: see 

Reviews, DeVore 
English Derivatives and the Study of Latin, 

C. Knapp . 49-50 
English, Robert B.: see Reviews, Herford, 


Leonard 
English, Teaching of, etc., C. Knapp 97-98 
English Vocabulary, Value of Latin for Mastery 

of, A. Alta Fretts as 34-36 
English Vocabulary of High Se hool P upile, Fred 

Irland .... 36-39 
Euripides, Troades 1 '180- I 184, W. A. Oldfather 96 


Everyday Greek: see Reviews, Hoffman. 
Examinations in Cicero, C. E. E. B., N.G. Mc 


“Exit of Greek”’, The, L. R. Harley. 39-40 
Extra- Curriculum Activities, Edith F. Rice.. 81-83 


Fairclough, H. R.: see Reviews 
Fessenden, Frances A.: De Die Natali Christi 


in America Celebranda.... ............-. 127 
FitzHugh, Thomas: see Book Notices 
Flint, Thomas: Carlyle asa Classicist....... 51-54 


Fobes, F.H.: see Reviews 

Foster, B.O.: see Reviews 

Fowler, Susan: see Reviews, Place 

Fowler, W. Warde: see Reviews 

Frank, Professor Tenney, on Agriculture in 
Early Latium, C. Knapp............ 113-115, (152) 
See Reviews, Heffner 


Freeman, C. E.: see Reviews, Livingstone 
French Universities, Fellowshipsin.......... 54-55 
Fretts, A. Alta: Some Proofs of the Value of 

Latin for Mastering a Practical English 


Geyser, A. F.: Asbores, Latin Version of Joyce 


See Reviews 
Goodale, Grace Harriet: Hastings’ Encyclo- 
paedia of Religion and Ethics. . 171-176, 177-183 
Classical Articles in Non-Classical Periodicals 184,215 
Goodell, Thomas D.: see Reviews, Wilson 
Gray, William Dodge: see Reviews, Gray, 
McFayden 
Greater Boston, Classical Club of 7-8, 55, 88, 152 
“Greek"’, The “Exit L. R. Harley .... 39-40 
Greek Version, E. D. Perry..... 40 
Hadrian: see Reviews, Gray 
Hadzsits, George Depue: see Reviews, Arm- 
strong 
Hahn, E. Adelaide: On an Alleged Inconsis- 
tency in the Aeneid (Between 2.781 and Book 


209-212 
Harley, Lewis R.: Humanistic Tendencies 
The “Exit of Greek” 39-40 
The Place of Ancient History in our High 
Schools 53-84 
Harrer, G. A.: see Reviews, Gray 
Harvard Studies XXX: see Book Notices 
Heffner, Edward Hoch: see Reviews 
Herford, C. H.: see Reviews 
Herrovit, J. M.: Barley Once More 152 
Hewitt, Joseph William: see Reviews, Burchett 
High School English, Fred Irland. 36-39 
High School, Junior, C. Knapp. ... 16 


High Schools, Ancient History in, L.R. Harley 83-84 

Hirst, Gertrude M.: see Reviews, Postgate 

Hodges, Archibald L.: see Reviews, Roberts 

Hoffman, Horace Addison: see Reviews 

Holtzhausser, Clara A.: see Reviews 

Homer, Classification of Similes of, Eliza G. 

Horace on the High Seas, R. G. ar 41-45 

Horace, Sermones 2.3, Analysis of, C. Knapp 73-74 
See Goodale; Hurlbut 

Humanistic Tendencies To-day, L. R. Harley 142-143 


Hurlbut, S. A.: A Roman ‘Hall of Fame’.... 162-168 
The Vocabulary of Cicero’s Oration Pro 

57-63 
Illustrations of Tacitus, W. P. Mustard..... 87 
Illustrations of Tacitus, J.G. Winter....... 144 
Indirect Discourse, W. H. Kirk.......... .. 66-67 
Irland, Fred: High School English.......... 36-39 
Irrigation among the Greeks and the Romans 104 


Jefferson, Thomas: see Book Notices, Fitz Hugh 
Jenison, Elsie Safford: see Reviews 
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Johnson, Allan Chester: see Reviews, Breasted 

Junior High School, The, C. Knapp... .. 16 

Junior High School, Latin Books for: see 
Reviews, Lupold, Sanford, Scott 


Kellogg, George Dwight: see Reviews, Chase, 
Geyser 
Kent, Roland G.: Horace on the High Seas. 41-45 
Ker, Walter C. A.: see Reviews 
King, W. W.: see Reviews, Sanford, Scott 
Kirk, Wm. Hamilton: The Accusative of Speci- 
fication in Latin ... 91-93, 98-101 
Some Elementary Matters of LatinGrammar 66-67 
Knapp, Charles: An Aid to the Study of the Pro 
Mercello ........... 63 
Analysis of Lucretius, De Rerum Natura I-III 
I-S, 9-13, 17-321, 25-3! 


Archaeological Collection at Vassar College 104 
Barley Again 104 
Cicero, Pro Marcello, Aid to Study of 63 
“‘The Classics in British Education”’ . 104-105 
Irrigation Among the Greeks and the Romans 104 
The Junior High School 16 


Lucretius, Analysis of, etc. .1-5, 9-13, 17-21, 25-31 
Society for American Fellowships in French 
Universities 54-55 
Studies in the Catilinarian Orations 193-196, 201-204 
Classical Articles in Non-Classical Periodicals 56, 128 
See Book Notices 
See Editorials 
See Reviews, Adams, Butterworth, Fair- 
clough, Fobes, Foster, Jones, Ker, Mooney, 
Perrin, Prickard, Rand, Sandys, Schnittkind, 
White (Hugh G. Evelyn), Winstedt 


Lantern-Slides, Travelling 56 
Latin Grammar, Elementary Matters of, W. H. 

Kirk 66-67 
Latin Playlet, Lillian B. Lawler eo 127 
Latin Versions . eee 32, 40 
Latin Reader, A: see Reviews, Petrie, Rolfe 
Lawler, Lillian B.: Consilium Malum....... 127 


Leffingwell, Georgia Williams: see Reviews 

Leonard, William Ellery: see Reviews 

Life Versus a Living, C. Knapp. 185 

Livingstone, R. W.: see Reviews 

Livy: see Reviews, Foster 

Lodge, G.: Caesar, Cicero, and Pompey..... 138-142 

Loeb Classical Library, C. Knapp. . 145-147, 153-154, 
161-162, 169-170 

Long, George: see Book Notices, FitzHugh 

Lucan: see Reviews, Postgate 

Lucretius, De Rerum Natura I-III, Analysis 


I-5, 9-13, 17-21, 25-31 
Metrical Translation of: see Reviews, 
Leonard 


See Osler; Reviews, Herford, Leonard 
Lupold, Henry S.: see Reviews 


McCartney, Eugene S.: see Reviews, Blancké 
Marginalia from Vergil 217-22! 
McCrea, Nelson Glenn: Remarks on the Cicero 
Answer-Books of The College Entrance 


McDaniel, Walton Brooks: see Editorials 
See Reviews, White, Edward Lucas 

McFayden, Donald: see Reviews 

Magoffin, R. V. D.: see Reviews, Jenison 

Mainwaring, C. L.: see Reviews 

Marginalia from Vergil, E. S. McCartney .. 217-221 

Martial: see Reviews, Ker 

Messer, William Stuart: Classical Articles in 
Non-Classical Periodicals 55-56, 72, 88,128, 191-192, 


224 
Mitchell, B. W.: see Reviews, Burton, Petrie 
Modern Antiquities, Ethel H. Brewster..... . 121-126 
Mooney, J. J.: see Reviews 
Moore, Frank Gardner: Nenia (Latin Version) 40 
Moorehead, P.G.: A Modern Parallel...... 176 
Mostellaria of Plautus, translation of........ 161-162 


Musa Americana: Second Series: see Reviews, 
Geyser 
Mustard, W. P.: Illustrations of Tacitus... .. 87 
Tasso’s Debt to Vergil. . wx ... I1§-120 
Myers, Philip Van Ness: see Reviews 
Myrick, Arthur B.: The Ancients and the 


Moderns—An Entente Cordiale ....... 75-77 
Nenia (Latin Version, Greek Version), F. G. 
New England, Classical Association of. . . . 200 
New Jersey, Classical Association of......... 64 
New York Classical Club 16, 32, 55, 96, 104, 144, 191 
New York Classical Reading League, The... . 8 
New York State Teachers’ Association... ...32, 48, 88 
Numa and Egeria in China, John W. Spaeth, Jr. 128 
Nutting, H.C.: The Pay of Teachers....... 88 
Oldfather, W. A.: Euripides, Troades 1180- 
See Reviews 
Once More the Classics in British Education, 
Osler, Sir William, On the Classics.......... 89-90 
Ovid as a Writer of Short Stories............ 137-138 


Paine, W. L.: see Reviews, Mainwaring 
Pausanias: see Reviews, Jones 
Pay of Teachers, H. C. Nutting, J. W. H. 


Perrin, B.: see Reviews 
Perry, E. D.: Nenia (Greek Version)........ 40 
Petrie, A.: see Reviews 
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87-88, 128, 152, 176, 191, 216 
Society for the Promotion of Liberal Studies 
71-72, 143, 168, 215 
Philo Judaeus: see Reviews, Billings 
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Place of Ancient History in Our High Schools, 


Place, Perley Oakland: see Reviews 
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Platnauer, Maurice: see Reviews 

Plautus: see Reviews, Blancké, Chase, Leffing- 
well, Rowland, Schnittkind 

Plutarch: see Reviews, Perrin, Prickard 

Pompey: see Lodge 

Postgate, J. P.: see Reviews 

Price, Helen: see Reviews 

Prickard, A. O.: see Reviews 

Pro Marcello, Aid to the Study of, ¢ 
Vocabulary of, S. A. Hurlbut 

Rand, E. K.: see Reviews 

Reading League, New York Classical 

Recent Translations of the Classics, C. Knapp, 

145-147, 153-154, 161-162, 

Remarks on the Cicero Answer-Books of The 
College Entrance Examination Board Exam- 
inations, N.G. McCrea 


Knapp 
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Adams, C. D.: 
(Knapp) 

Armstrong, Mary Emma 
of Certain Colors in 
(Hadzsits) 

Billings, Thomas H.: The 
Philo Judaeus (Shear) 

Blancké, W. W.: The Dramatic Values in 
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Breastec James Henry; 
Ancie ~ World | Johnson) 

Burchett, Bessie R.: Janus in Roman Life 
and Cult: A Study in Roman Religion 
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Burton, H. E.: The First Six Books of the 
Aeneid (Mitchell) 

Butterworth, G. W.: Clement of Alexan- 
dria, translated (Knapp) 

Canter, Howard Vernon: see 
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Rudens: The Latin Text with a Transla- 
tion (Kellogg) 

Classical Studies in Honor of Charles Forster 

Smith, By his Colleagues (Wetmore) 

Conway, R. S.: The Venetian Point of View 
in Roman History (Boak) 

Dennison, Walter: A Gold Treasure of the 
late Roman Period from Egypt (Shapley) 
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Derivatives for Second Year Latin (Riess) 
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demy, Volume XIII (Van Buren) 
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A Study of the Life of Hadrian Prior to his 
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Aeschines, translated 
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Roman Ritual 


Platonism of 


Survey 
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Volume 1 (Knapp) a 153-154 
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Leffingwell, Georgia W illiams: Social and 
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Carus, Of the Nature of Things: A Metri- 
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Livingstone, R. W., and Freeman, C. E.: 
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and V (Spaeth) 190-191 
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McFayden, Donald: The History of the 
Title Imperator under the Roman Empire 
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Mainwaring, C. L., and Paine, W. L.: 

Secundus Annus (Chickering) 207-208 
Mooney, J. J.: The Minor Poems of Ve rgil, 
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Prickard, A. O.: 
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Plutarch: Selected Essays, 
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Rand, E. K., and Stewart, H. F.: Boethius, 
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Roberts, Arthur W., and Roife, John C.: 

Cicero: Selected Orations and Letters 

150-151 


Rolfe, John C., and Dennison, W alter: A 
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An Introduction to the Study of Latin 
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Scott, H. F.: A First Latin Book for Junior 
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Schnittkind, Henry T.: Mostellaria of Plau- 
tus, translated (Knapp) 
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Sirens and Other Stories (McDaniel) 
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Vocabulary of Cicero’s Oration Pro Marcello, 

S. A. Hurlbut 57-63 
Wagner’s Dramas and Greek Tragedy: see 

Reviews, Wilson 


Walden, J. W. H., Pay of Teachers 128 
Warren, E. P.: see Book Notices 
Washington Classical Club 8 


Wetmore, M. N.: see Reviews, Classical Studies, 
etc., Oldfather 

Wheeler, Arthur L.: see Reviews, Leffingwell, 
Rowland 


White, Edward Lucas: see Reviews 

White, Hugh G. Evelyn: see Reviews 

Wilson, Pearl Cleveland: see Reviews 

Winstedt, E. O.: see Reviews 

Winter, John G.: Illustrations of Tacitus .... 144 
Woody, Thomas: see Reviews, Rusk 

Wye, Theodora Ethel: see Reviews 
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LINGVAE ANTIQVAE 
NVM MORIBVNDAE? 


Nos longe diversa sentimus. 

Iam paratus est catalogus latine 
scriptus quo editiones vetustiores scrip- 
torum antiquorum enumeratae sunt. 


Chartula postalis impetrabit. 


DUNSTER HOUSE BOOKSHOP 
26 HOLYOKE STREET & MT. AUBURN 


Cambridge, Mass. 


LUPOLD’S 
INTRODUCTION TO LATIN 


Book I, for the Seventh Grade 
Book II, for the Eighth Grade 


“Mr. Lupold’s work, then, in its two 
parts, forms a course that must be suc- 
cessful because it is practical. More 
than any other teacher of those whose 
works I have seen he keeps in mind the 
immature point of view of the student of 
the junior High School, and adapts to 
that immaturity both the quantity and 
quality of the matter in his Lessons.”’ 


From a review in THe CLAssICAL WEEKLY, 
by Miss Mildred Dean, Central High School, 
Washington, D. C. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 


Latin Poetry from Catullus to Claudian 


An Easy Reader 
Chosen by C. E. FREEMAN 
Crown 8vo 


Extracts from nine Latin Poets, “intended for those who have som: knowledge 
of Virgil and Ovid, but who have not at present much opportunity for more general 
reading.” The passages chosen are easy as well as beautiful and present no difficul- 
ties which cannot be removed by a very simple explanation. 

A sketch of each poet prefixed to his work gives all the necessary information. 
The notes, though brief, extend to 48 pages, and a full vocabulary is given. 


Passages for Greek and Latin Repetition 


Selected by Masters at UppINGHAM SCHOOL 
Crown 8vo 


The Latin selections include Lucretius, Catullus, Virgil, Tibullus, Propertius, 
Ovid, Martial, Statius, and Claudian; the Greek include Aischylus, Sophocles and 


Euripides 


Copies for examination with a view 
to class use may be had on request 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


American Branch 
35 WEST 32D STREET 


New York 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


IN THE 


CITY 


OF NEW YORK 


SUMMER SESSION 


JULY 6-AUGUST 


13, 1920 


Courses will be offered in many subjects in the different schools of Columbia University, 
parallel and equivalent to those of the academic year, counting toward the degrees of A.B., 
B.S., A.M., M.S., Ph.D., LL.B., M.D., and various diplomas of Teachers College. 


+ COURSES IN GREEK AND LATIN + 


The Department of Greek and Latin will offer elementary and advanced courses in Greek and Latin for 


undergraduate and graduate credit. 


and History will be offered by appropriate departments 


In addition, courses in Teaching Methods, Linguistics, and Ancient Art 


For Announcement of Summer Session, 1920 
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